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JOHN ROBINSON, BOTANIST, OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
AtBEerT P. Morsé 
(With portrait)! 


Ir was with a distinct shock that I learned, when appealed to from 
Washington for information, that no sketch of John Robinson’s 
botanical work—nor, indeed, a biography of any sort—had ever 
appeared in any scientific journal, not even mention of his death. 
This unfortunate oversight was probably but the natural consequence 
of his having outlived most of his contemporary workers and the 
fact that for thirty years previous to his death his activities had 
been confined almost exclusively to other channels. 

It seems wise, therefore, even at this late date, to publish an out- 
line of the work of a New England botanist prominent locally in 
the ’80’s of the last century, together with as complete a list as 
, practicable of his botanical writings. 

This brief sketch of what might be termed his botanical biography 
is based on the account printed in the daily press at the time of his 
death,? on notes imparted to me from time to time by its subject 
and his acquaintances, and upon an autobiographical sketch which 
he prepared for his family, for access to which I am greatly indebted 
to them and from which I have freely quoted. 

John Robinson, Keeper of the Marine Room of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, died suddenly of heart failure at 
his home in Salem, April 9, 1925, in his 79th year. 


1From photograph in Peabody Museum, dating from about the time of his great- 
est botanieal activity. 
2 Salem Evening News, April 10, 1925, 
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He was born in Salem, July 13th, 1846, the son of John and Lucy 
Pickering (Stone) Robinson. His father had died several months 
previously, leaving his mother in comfortable circumstances. At the 
time of his birth he was an only child and being of somewhat delicate 
physique his childhood was of sheltered character. 

Nominally, he was educated in private elementary and the public 
grammar and high schools of Salem, supplemented, after withdrawal 
from the high school owing to its unsettled condition due to the war, 
by additional private lessons and by courses in botany at Harvard 
College. But as he himself said, “his education lacked system and 
did not actively begin until he had left schools behind.” 

He had no inclination toward college, and no effort was made to 
arouse an interest in a college career, nor authority exercised to force 
him to attend. This lack of a college training and associations he 
regretted, feeling that he had missed an experience that would have 
enriched his life, equipped him better for his work, and supplied 
something of which he felt the lack when too late to secure it. 

While not compelled to work, when nineteen years old he became 
a clerk in the commission house of Alden Speare, Boston, dealing in 
oils, candles, and starch. Here he became acquainted with the 
business methods of the day, learned to meet all sorts of people, 
practiced his arithmetic and geography, and found it a far better 
school than any he had ever attended. He remained in this position 
for several years, practically until he became connected with the 
Peabody Museum (at that time named the Peabody Academy of 
Science), with which the rest of his life was bound up to a degree 
impossible to realize except by those directly associated with him in 
his later years. 

As a boy he “best liked dabbling in natural science and history”’; 
and these pursuits later became the dominant ones. At an early age 
he fell under the influence of Dr. Henry Wheatland of Salem, “whose 
main object in life was the development of the Essex Institute’; 
joined the Institute at the age of fifteen, and when seventeen years 
old was appointed curator of the relics of the Civil War and later of 
the entire historical department. “It was Dr. Wheatland’s influence, 
his truthfulness and constant encouragement which gave Robinson 
his start in natural science and local history and maintained his 
interestfinfmuseum work. To make a boy of seventeen a curator 
in a department of a recognized public institution and to trust him 
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with the entire responsibility of the collections in that department, 
was more binding than chains and safer than locks to keep him at his 
job; it engendered pride in the trust shown in him, it created the 
spirit which lasted and went with him in all his institutional work 
through life.” 

In childhood he had learned the names of all the flowers in the 
gardens about. During the train rides to and from Boston while 
clerking it he read Gray’s Lessons in Botany, Dana’s Geology, and 
kindred books. On Sundays he took botanical rambles in the nearby 
country, and in the summer vacation visited the White Mountains, 
where he discovered at the Crystal Cascade in 1865 a fern (Aspidium 
fragrans) not then reported from New England. His interest in 
plants led him to make inquiries regarding certain ones at Harvard 
College and the Botanic Garden, thereby becoming acquainted with 
the botanists there, of whom Professor Asa Gray was the leading 
spirit, with the result that he took the last summer course in botany 
given by Professor Gray, the first by his successor, Professor George 
L. Goodale, and a winter course in cryptogamic botany at the Bussey 
Institution under Dr. W. G. Farlow, attending also his lectures on 
the subject in the regular college course. 

“Tn 1874 he took charge of the herbarium of the Peabody Museum” 
(which had been received from the Essex Institute at the time of its 
founding), the arrangement of which had been left unfinished by 
Cyrus M. Tracy of Lynn. “This work on the plants of the County 
inspired a desire to improve and so far as possible complete the 
collection and publish a catalog of the County flora. After six 
years of preparatory work the catalog was printed in 1880 and 
contained, besides, many notes and locality descriptions. It was the 
first catalog of its character of any local flora, nearly all previously 
issued being hardly more than lists of plants.’ In the preparation 
of this work Robinson was greatly aided by local botanists and 
specialists (e. g., Chas. J. Sprague,—lichens; F. S. Collins,—marine 
algae), and had the personal assistance of Caleb Cooke, John H. 
Sears, and W. P. Conant in collecting and determining specimens. 
(See acknowledgments in the Flora, pp. 25, 26, 115, 137, 146, 149, 
157.) It included not only the phanerogams and vascular cryptogams 
but also the mosses, stoneworts, lichens and marine algae. It 
enumerated 673 genera, 1694 species, and 140 varieties from the 
County. 
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During its preparation Robinson published papers on the ferns of 
Essex County, a list of North American ferns, and a volume on the 
cultivation of ferns entitled “Ferns in Their Homes and Ours” which 
met with a warm reception and ran through several editions. 

Robinson contributed to the collections of the Peabody Museum 
over 1000 sheets of Essex County plants and nearly as many of ferns 
and lycopods from all parts of the world, besides numerous miscellan- 
eous lots from various collectors. He gathered an extremely interest- 
ing and complete series of specimens to illustrate the County woods 
and woody plants, nuts, etc., and prepared a paper on the woody 
plants of Essex County which came to the attention of Professor 
Charles S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, thereby leading to a 
valued and lifelong friendship. In fact, Professor Sargent induced 
Robinson to accept a position as assistant im the Arboretum in 
charge of the herbarium, a position which he filled for two years and 
a half. 

Robinson was also interested and active in the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and served as the honorary “Professor of 
Botany” of that organization for several years. With Sargent’s 
assistance he prepared two papers on arboriculture which he read 
before the Horticultural Society and the State Board of Agriculture. 

In June, 1875, Robinson was chosen a trustee of the Peabody 
Academy of Science and in October was made its treasurer and given 
practical charge of the museum, Dr. A. S. Packard being the scientific 
director. On the opening of the Summer School of Biology of the 
Academy at Salem by Dr. Packard, in 1876, Robinson conducted the 
botanical courses, and again in 1877. This led to his delivering 
botanical lectures before various schools and clubs in the vicinity of 
Salem and forming a botanical class at the Museum, which he con- 
ducted for several years. 

It was during this period of botanical activity that he met (1870) 
Charles Faxon and began a lifelong friendship with him and other 
members of his family, a friendship which lasted till the death of 
Faxon in 1919. Faxon’s scientific work and attainments ever called 
forth the sincere admiration of Robinson. Another of his intimates 
at this time was the Rev. E. C. Bolles of Salem, later of New York 
and of Tufts College, with whom he botanized, who aided him with 
criticism and advice while preparing his fern book, and aroused his 
interest in micro-botany. 
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Relative to his personal predilections in the botanical field, Rob- 
inson writes, in the third person:—“ He never found a plant new to 
botanical literature! nor rearranged the specific or generic limits of 
those already known. His interest in botany was in outdoor obser- 
vations, and he detested ‘closet-work.’? Physiological botany and 
morphology, not the dry descriptive indoor work, was what he 
enjoyed. He had a supreme contempt for the continual disarrange- 
ment and rearrangement of names; and the confusion that the 
nomenclaturists seemingly gloated over in pages of discussions over 
‘rights of priority’ by which established names were thrown aside for 
forgotten ones,—this thoroughly disgusted him. The study of the 
structure and development of plants seemed more worth while and 
the plants themselves in the field more interesting through micro- 
scopic studies, so much so that, later, he cared little to collect them 
for herbarium preservation.” 

From the time of Robinson’s election as treasurer of the Museum in 
1875 he had exercised more or less control over its affairs, and when 
Dr. Packard resigned in 1878 he was appointed director pro tempore. 
Professor Edward S$. Morse was elected director in 1880 and while he 
was absent in Japan and during his lecture tours and leaves of absence 
in later years, Robinson officiated as acting-director, the duties of 
which position he discharged for many years, practically until the 
present assistant-director, Mr. L. W. Jenkins, was placed in charge in 
1914. 

During this time his attention and labors were of necessity distri- 
buted over various fields, from botany and general natural history 
to ethnology and archaeology, as required by the needs of the moment. 
At the outset of this period his old mentor, Dr. Wheatland, had said 
that “to do justice to the museum as a whole he must give up the 
idea of specializing in any department; that a museum usually 
reflected the interest of the curator, and that there was always a 
danger that the dominance of this interest would be to the injury 
of the balance of the institution,” a truth which Robinson soon found 
out; and he says: “No better advice . . . can be offered to a 


1 Robinson should be credited, however, with the colloquial name ‘‘ Christmas 
Fern’’ applied to Polystichum acrostichoides; and for the varietal name ‘‘ Phippenii"’ 
proposed for the salmon-colored form of Aquilegia canadensis. (Flora E. Co., p. 30). 

2 An excellent example of the sort of work that attracted him is the series of letters 
contributed to the Salem Gazette and later published by the Essex Institute under 
the title of ‘‘Our Trees.’’ Another, which his modesty led him to think not worth 
publishing, is the article on ‘‘ Plants growing the first season in an uncovered cellar.” 
Ruopora, vol. 28 (1926), p. 69-74. 
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museum housekeeper. More museums are wrecked by a too eminent 
scientist at their head than by curators who hold no seats in the 
temples of the savants.” 

Toward the end of the century historical marine material began 
to accumulate and as it did Robinson took charge of it and developed 
the Marine Room with customary efficiency and success. This 
work occupied the major part of his time and interest until his death. 
The dedication of the new marine hall to be opened shortly as John 
Robinson Hall will be but a suitable testimonial to his activity in 
this field. 

Robinson collected coins and curiosities as a child and had a 
cabinet of such when but eight years old. This interest never left 
him but in later years was confined to the coinage of the Far East. 
At the same time he amassed a good library on the subject and in 1913 
gave both coins and books (about 3400 coins and 500 books and 
papers) to the Essex Institute as a memorial of his father and mother, 
publishing privately at the time a catalog of the library. 

Feeling the need of a good historical guide-book for Salem, he 
compiled,—with Thomas Franklin Hunt, then in charge of the Essex 
Institute,—the “Visitor’s Guide to Salem,” first published by the 
Institute in 1892, which has had a large sale, amounting to nearly 
60,000 copies. To this, in its various editions, Robinson alone con- 
tributed the sections on the Peabody Museum and the biographical 
sketch of Hawthorne in Salem. 

A man of his versatility and attainments was naturally called upon 
to serve the community in various ways. He was a member at 
various times of the common council, the school board, the sewer 
commission, the board of health of: Salem; trustee of the Salem 
Hospital, Public Library, Ropes Memorial, Bertram Home for Aged 
Men, East India Marine Society, and Salem Athenaeum. He 
belonged to the Sons of the American Revolution, Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, American Museums 
Association, Essex Institute, several numismatic clubs, and many 
other organizations of similar character. 

As a person versed in horticulture, it was inevitable that his advice 
should be sought relative to the laying out of gardens, and he gave 
freely of his time and interest in that direction. He planned those 
of the Salem Club in 1895 and of the Ropes Memorial in 1912. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that to his botanical and historical 
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knowledge, good taste, practical sense, and warm interest the Ropes 
Memorial owes what it is today. His own garden, at his home in 
Salem, was a most attractive spot in which to work, play, or dream, 
and he had labored in it on the day of his death. 

Mr. Robinson married, in 1869, Miss Elizabeth Robbins ener 
of Wenham, who survives him, as do also a son, John Robinson, Jr., 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard Wheatland and Mrs. John Bertram 
Ropes of Salem, and eight grandchildren. 

To those who never had the good fortune to meet Mr. Robinson, 
to experience his genial courtesy, rare tact and charm of manner, 
intuitive perception and appreciation of altruistic motives, it may 
be said that these characteristic qualities and his whole-hearted 
devotion to the work which came to him to do, were an inspiration. 
And by those who were associated with him the memory of his friend- 
ship will ever be treasured among the finer things that life has brought. 


BoTaNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ROBINSON. 


(Drawn from a more complete bibliography to be published elsewhere.) 
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1873b. Checklist of the Ferns of North America, north of Mexico. Natural- 
ists Agency, Salem, 1873. Thick paper ed., one side only, 8°, 12 p. Thin 
paper ed., one side only for checking, 834 x 1144 in. See 1876c. 

1873c. [On Native Plants and Dates of Flowering.] Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 
4, p. 76-78. 

1874. [Remarks on Essex County Ferns.] Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 5, p. 155- 
156. 

1875a. Cryptogamia in Cultivation. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc., Boston, for 
1875, pt. 1, p. 49-55, discussion to p. 61. (Read before the Soc. Feb. 6, 
1875.) 

1875b. The Fertilization of Flowers. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 6, July, 1874, 
p. 109-111. 

1875c. Ferns of Essex County, Mass. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 7, Mar. 1875, 
p. 44-54. (Read before the Inst., Feb. 15, 1875.) See 1876b, 1877a. 

1876a. Herbaria of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Trans. Mass. 
Hort. Soc. for 1876, pt. 1, p. 101-110. (Read before the Soc. Mar. 18, 
1876.) 

1876b. Addenda to the Ferns of Essex County. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 7, 
1875, p. 147-148. See 1875b, 1877a. 

1876c. Second edition of 1873b. Peabody Acad. Sci., Salem, Mass. Thick 
paper ed. 13 p. 8°. Thin paper ed. 11 p., 314 x 53% in. 

1877a. Additions (to the Ferns of Essex County). Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 9, 
1877, p. 98. 
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1878a. The Life of a Pine Tree. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 10, 1878, p. 115-125. 
(Read at field meeting Essex Inst., Boxford, June 24, 1878.) Issued 
also as separate under title of ‘‘The Pine: its Life and Importance in 
Essex County.” 11 p. 

1878b. Additional notes on the Pine. Loc. cit. p. 145-146, Peab. Acad. 
Sci. imprint, Nov. 7, 1878, inserted. 

1878c. The Botrychia not Ferns. Science News, Dec. 15, p. 55-57. See 
also Bot. Gaz., vol. 4, no. 1, Jan. 1879, p. 113-115. 

1878d. Ferns in Their Homes and Ours. S. E. Cassino, Salem, Mass.; 
p. xiv, 178, 22 plates (8 chromolithographs). See also 1878e, 2nd ed.; 
1879b, 38rd ed.; 1883g, 4th ed. Review by A(sa) G(ray), Am. J. Se. & 
Arts, 3rd ser., vol. 16, no. 92, p. 156. 

1878e. 2nd ed. of above. 

1878f. [Report of lecture on the fertilization of flowers by wind and insects.] 
Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 9, p. 71-72. 

1878g. [Report of remarks on carnivorous plants and on pine trees.] Bull. 
Essex Inst., vol. 9, p. 101. 

1879a. Notes on the Native and Extensively Introduced Woody Plants of 
Essex County, Mass. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 11, 1879, p. 72-106, 1 pl. 
Also issued as separate, 38 p., separate pagination. 

1879b. 3rd ed. of 1878d. 

1879d. Review: ‘‘Fern Etchings”? by John Williamson. Bot. Gaz., vol. 4, 
no. 11, Nov. 1879, p. 233-234. 
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Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 12, 1880, p. 81-97. (A paper preliminary to issue 
of the Flora of Essex County.) 

1880b. The Flora of Essex County, Massachusetts. Essex Inst., Salem, 
Mass., 200 p. Review by G(eo.) L G(oodale), Am, J. Sci. & Arts, vol. 
21, 8rd ser., p. 251. Also by G. E. Davenport, Bot. Gaz., vol. 6, no. 3, 
Mar. 1881, p. 187-188. 

1880c. The Arnold Arboretum. Harvard Register, Cambridge, Mass., 
1880, p. 97-98, map (unsigned). 

188la. Date of Flowering of Trees and Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts 
(in 1880). Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 1880, pt. 1, p. 161-173. 

1881b. Ornamental Trees for Massachusetts Plantations. 28th Ann. Rept. 
Sec. Mass. State Bd. Agric., 1881, p. 23-438. (Read at winter meeting, 
Mass. St. Bd. Agr., Southboro, Dee., 1880.) 

188le. Our Trees in Winter. Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 13, 1881, p. 38-51. 
(Read at Chebacco meeting of Essex Inst., Jan. 11, 1881.) 

1881d. Report of the Assistant in charge of the Herbarium and Museum of 
the Arnold Arboretum for the year ending Aug. 31, 1880. Ann. Rept. 
Director Arn. Arb. for 1879-1880, p. 4. 

1882a. Same as above, for 1881. Loc. cit., for 1881, p. 5. 

1882b. Essay on Ornamental Arboriculture. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 
1881, pt. 2, p. 155-179; discussion to p. 189. (Read before Mass. Hort. 
Soc., Dec. 24, 1880.) 
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1882c. The Importance of Ornamental Trees and their Proper Selection. 
Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist., 11th reg. meeting, Feb. 20th, 1882, p. 1-8. 

1882d. Date of Flowering of Trees and Shrubs in Eastern Massachusetts 
in 1881. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. for 1881, pt. 2, p. 348-358. 

1882e. Author of Introduction and Summary (p. 141-143) and editor of 
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Essex Inst., vol. 14, 1882, p. 141-157, map. 

1882h. Review of “Guide to Flora of Washington, D. C.,” by Lester F. 
Ward. Salem Register, Nov. 20, 1882. 

18821. Ways to do Things: Tree Culture. Wide Awake, C.Y.F.R.U. Suppl., 
April, p. 116-119. 

1882}. [Notice of reading of paper on ‘‘A Study of Botany in Essex County.’’] 
Bull. Essex Inst., vol. 13, p. 158-159. 

1883d. Fourth edition of 1878d. 

1884a. Report of Committee [of Essex Agric. Soc.] on Flowers. Trans. 
Essex Agric. Soc. for 1884, p. 50-55. 

1884b. Report of Committee [of Essex Agric. Soc.] on Forest Trees. Trans. 
Essex Agric. Soc. for 1884, p. 90-104. (Contains list of books recom- 
mended.) 

1885c. Distribution of Catalpa Trees. Ann. Repts. Trustees Peab. Ac. i 
1874-1884, p. 45-46 (Fifteenth Ann. Rept. for 1882). 

1885e. An account of the Summer School of Biology (of the Snes 
Academy of Science), 1876-1881. Ann. Repts. Trustees Peab. Ac. Sci., 
1874-1884, p. 57-64. 

1885g. The Native Woods of Essex County, Mass. (Descriptions and uses 
of the wood and distribution of the native trees of Essex Co.) Compiled 
from the Rept. of Forests of the U. 8. by Prof. C. S. Sargent, vol. 9 of 
the Repts. of the 10th Census of the U. S., 1880. Ann. rept. Trustees 
Peab. Acad. Sci. for 1884, p. 101-137, 2 tables; also as a separate. 

1885i. Review: ‘‘Prof. Sargent’s Work on the Forest Census.’’ Nation, 
New York, Apr. 2, 1885. 

1885k. The Progress of Botany in Essex County during the last half century, 
especially as influenced by the Essex County Natural History Society 
and the Essex Institute, 1834-1884. Bull. Essex Inst. for 1884, vol. 16, 
p. 122-132. (Read at 50th anniv. Essex Co. Nat. Hist. Soc. at field meet- 

ing of Essex Inst., Topsfield, June 18, 1884.) 

1888a. Forestry and Arboriculture in Massachusetts. 35th Ann. Rept. 
Mass. St. Bd. Agric. for 1887, p. 51-74, discussion to 77. (Read at 
meeting Mass. St. Bd. Agric. at Springfield, Dec. 6, 1887.) Reprint, 

p. 1-24, gray paper cov. 

1888ce. Aquilegia canadensis, L., var. flaviflora (Tenney), Britton. Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club, vol. 15, p. 165-166 (June, 1888). 

189la. Our Trees: a popular account of the trees in the streets and gardens 

- of Salem, and of the native trees of Essex County, Massachusetts, with 

the location of trees, and historical and botanical notes. Letters to 
Salem Gazette, coll. and pub. by Essex Inst., 120 p. 

1891b. Review: ‘‘Typical Elms and Other Trees” by L. L. Dame and H, 
Brooks. Salem Gazette, Feb. 3, 1891, 
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1900. Treesin Street, Park, and Forest. (Read at public meeting, Amesbury, 
July 21, 1900.) Boston Herald, July 22, 1900. 

1901b. The Old Oak at Topsfield. Hist. Coll’ns Topsfield Hist. Soc., vol. 
7, p. 105-106 (for ill. of tree see vol. 6, p. 67). 

1902b. Concerning the Plants mentioned in Young’s Chronicles. RHoDORA, 
vol. 4, p. 81-82 (April, 1902). 

1912b. Ropes Memorial Lecture Course. Salem News, Dec. 6, 1912. 

1912c. First Lecture, Ropes Course. Salem News, Dec. 7, 1912. 

1912d. Xmas Greens at Peabody Museum. Salem News, Dec. 19, 1912. 

1913b. Ropes Memorial Garden is being planted with rare flowers, shrubs 
and plants. Salem News, April 23, 1913. 

1914b. Ropes Memorial Garden Show. Salem News, May 26, 1914. 

1915. Exhibition of Winter Weeds. Salem News, Dec. 22, 1915. 

1916d. [Winter Blossoming of Hepatica.] Salem News, Feb. 3, 1916. 

1916e. Notes on the Natural History Collections transferred to the Peabody 
Museum by the Essex Institute in 1868. Ann. Rept. Essex Inst. for 
year ending May 1, 1916. 

1917a. Fungi Drawings at the Museum. Salem News, Jan. 11, 1917. 

1917b. Fine Collection of Mosses Shown [at Peabody Museum]. Salem 
News, June 23, 1917. 

1923c. [Old Trees.] Salem News, Aug. 21, 1923 (Man About Town). 
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PROPAGATION BY SEED IN HypRANGEA.—Apropos the writer’s 
note on Hydrangea paniculata, Sieb. as naturalized in Massachusetts,' 
Dr. Theo. Holm has recently suggested,? that propagation by root- 
shoots (stolons) is more likely than by seed. 

When the Lincoln station was first discovered last year, a superficial 
and unsuccessful search was made for unmistakable seedlings. Early 
in the following December, some seed was collected from open 
capsules still persisting on the frost-bitten panicles. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Alfred Rehder, a germination test of this seed was 
made at the Arnold Arboretum. It proved to be normally viable. 


1 RuoporA, xxxi, 18, 1929. 
2 Tbid, xxxi, 120, 1929. 
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This autumn, a more thorough search at the Lincoln station 
yielded several small plants, apparently seedlings, ranging from 1-3 
dm. high. These were carefully lifted and examined for possible 
evidence of stoloniferous origin, without success. No “runners” 
or “root-shoots” were discernable. In one instance, a small seedling 
bore a prostrate branch of second year growth, which had rooted 
freely at the nodes. This was an instance, doubtless, of natural 
“layering,” which suggests an alternative method of reproduction, 
although nothing of the sort was found to occur on the mature 
shrubs. Representative specimens of these seedlings have been 
deposited in the Gray Herbarium. 

Although the writer would not presume to assert that propagation 
by stolons does not occur in this species, he has been unable to find 
any evidence to this effect in the plants under his observation.— 
R. J. Eaton, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Note on TRISETUM SPICATUM.—In a short article on Aira spicata 
L., Mr. K. K. Mackenzie! states that Aira spicata (Trisetum spicatum) 
is invalidated by A. spicata published on the preceding page. One 
fact should be added to Mr. Mackenzie’s statement. In the “Errata” 
at the end of the second volume of the Species Plantarum Linnaeus 
changes Azra 1. spicatum to indicum. The first volume of the Species 
Plantarum was published in May, the second in August.? According 
to the American Code (Canon 13) the second Aira spicata (Trisetum) 
is a homonym and hence invalid. Some botanists may accept 
Linnaeus’ own correction as if originally the first A. spicata read 
A. indica, in which case the second A. spicata is valid. Under the 
the International Rules (Article 50) the second Aira spicata (Trisctum 
spicatum) is valid because the first A. spicata is universally regarded 
as non-valid. Furthermore priority of position for names published 
on the same date is not recognized by the International Rules and 
Linnaeus’ correction, even though at a later date, would validate 
the second A. spicata—A. S. Hircucocx, Washington, D. C. 


1 RHODORA 31: 194. 1929. 
2 Richter, Codex Bot. Linn. xxx. 1835; Jackson, Journ. Bot. Brit. & For. 61: 174. 
1923. 
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SOME LOCAL PLANTS OF VIRGINIA 
F. W. HunNEWELL 


Tue Shenandoah Valley today is too well cultivated and given up 
to farms and orchards to make it especially inviting ground for a 
botanist. But occasionally there are places where the underlying 
limestone comes to the surface making the ground too rough and rocky 
for the farmer. This is so where Cedar Creek crosses the main high- 
way, the Valley “Pike,”’ about thirteen miles south of Winchester in 
Frederick County, the northwesternmost county in Virginia. 

On the north bank of this creek are a series of low rocky, wooded 
hills, in places with almost precipitous cliffs of limestone rising one 
hundred feet above the edge of the stream. Here on October 19, 
1864 was fought the Battle of Cedar Creek, these hills having been 
fortified by the Union army and still plainly showing the old line of 
trenches. . 

In the early spring the banks of the ereek present a beautiful sight 
with trilliums, Mertensia virginica and Delphinium tricorne, while 
higher up the hillsides are covered with Cercis canadensis and Cornus 
florida. It is along the dry rocky tops of these hills that I have found 
some plants which I think may be worth recording. 

In several places growing beneath the pines, and giving much the 
same effect as Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi in our New England woods are 
large patches of Pachystima Canbyi Gray. How common this is in 
Virginia I do not know. In Gray’s Manual its range is given as 
“Mts. of s. Va. and W. Va.” and the only specimens in the Gray 
Herbarium are from Wythe and Giles counties in the southern part 
of the state and about 170 miles to the southwest. Scattered through 
these woods is also growing Partheniwm auriculatum Britton, described 
by him in the first edition of his “Illustrated Flora” as from the 
“Mts. of Virginia.” In general appearance it is quite distinct from 
P. integrifolium L. and resembles more closely P. repens Eggert of 
Missouri and Kansas, but differs from the latter in having a thick 
tuberous root. 

A third plant is Astragalus distortus T. & G. which I believe has 
not been recorded before from Virginia. This is a plant of the 
Mississippi valley, west to Texas, the only other recorded station in 
the East being Moorefield in Hardy County, West Virginia, the 
adjoining county on the other side of the mountains. A thorough 
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search revealed only a few plants, all growing in dry sunny places 
among the limestone rocks. 
“BELLE GRovE,” Mrapow Mitts, VIRGINIA. 


Vol. 31, no. 871, including pages 221 to 244 and plate 191, was issued 4 
November, 1929. 
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ERRATA 


Cover-page 1, no. 361, for Editoral, read Editorial 
Page 14, fe 28, for Medeala, read Medeola 


ce 


32, 


SreOm ou 
Www 
ease 


or 
~ 


31, for 10.7, read 1.07 
9, for brevifolia read brevifolium 
25, for simple, read ample 
19, for sepcimens, read specimens 
42, for borowed, read borrowed 
27, for NERVATA, read STRIATA 
4, tor albiligulata, read albiligulatus 
13, for CANADENSE, read CANADENSIS 
6, for Cypripediums, read cypripediums 
29, for Lyonia, read Lyonia 
5, for Hitchcock & Chase, read Hitchcock 
7, of foot-note, for virginiana, read virginica 
17, for triolius, read trifolius 
6, of foot-note, for pauciflorus, read pauciflora 
3, for paucifloras, read pauciflora 
8, for pauciflorus, read pauciflora 
22, for Copiepo, read Copiapo 
10, before should, insert I 
9, for Kukenthal, read Kiikenthal 
7, for ocreatus, read ocreata 
8, for Neeis n, read Nees in 
10, for ocreata, read ocreatus 
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New scientific names are printed in full-face type. 


Abies balsamea, 20 

Aceraceae, 42 

Achillea mongolica, 220; multi- 
flora, 219, 220; sibirica, 219, 220, 
in eastern America, 219, var. 
typica, 220 

Aciculares, 128, 183 

Aconitum noveboracense, 50, 51, 
var. quasiciliatum, 49, 51; re- 
clinatum, 51; uncinatum, 50, 51 

Acorus, 9, 12 

Acrostichum Thelypteris, 23, 33 

Actaea rubra, 84, f. neglecta, 84 

Agropyron caninum, var. tenerum, 
3 


Agropyrum, 16 

Agrostis, 16; alba, 145 

Ailanthus, 120 

Aira indica, 194; ‘‘indicum,” 255; 
spicata, 194, 195, 255; “‘spica- 
tum,’’ 255; subspicata, 194 

Aizoaceae, 42 

Alisma Plantago-aquatica, 118 

Alismaceae, 42 

Alnus rugosa, 84 

Alopecurus aequalis, var. natans, 
189 

Alyssum alyssoides, 84 

Amaranthaceae, 42 

Amaranthus hybridus, 243; Palmeri, 
243; spinosus, 243 

Amaryllidaceae, 42, 91, 94 

Amelanchier, 222; Bar tramiana, 84; 
sanguinea, var. gaspensis, 55 

America, Achillea sibirica in eastern, 
219; Four Grasses of eastern, 
44: Representative of Coptis tri- 
folia in eastern, 136 

Ammophila breviligulata, 82 

Anacardiaceae, 42 

Andromeda hypnoides, 138 

Andropogon dulce, 159; furcatus, 
110, 114; glomeratus, 110, 117, 
198, in Rhode Island, 198; 
scoparius, 110, 117, 222, var. 
frequens, 82, 110, 114, var. 
polycladus, 110, 117; virginicus, 
110, 115, 117 

Andropogoneae, 106, 110 

Androsace septentrionalis, 55 

Anemone canadensis, 141; dicho- 
toma, 141; eroenlandica, 139, 
141, 142 ;nemorosa, 10 

Another Station for Cypripedium 
arietinum in Massachusetts, 223 


Antennaria, 16; canadensis, 85, var. 
Randii, 85; fallax, 86; neglecta, 
86; neodioica, 86, var. attenuata, 
86, var. chlorophylla, 86, var. 
grandis, 86; occidentalis, 86; 
Parlinii, 85; petaloidea, 86, var. 
subcorymbosa, 86;  plantagini- 
folia, 86 

Anthesis in Spartina cynosuroides, 
99 


Anthoxanthum, 100 

Apios tuberosa, 84 

Aplectrum, 15 

ee 227; atropurpureum, 
22 

Apocynaceae, 42 

Application of the Term ‘Rhi- 
zome,”’ 6 

Aquifoliaceae, 42 

Aquilegia canadensis, f. Phippenii, 
36, in Worcester Co., Mass., 36, 
var. Phippenii, 249 

Arabis Drummondi, 84; Holboellii, 
55 

Araceae, 42 

Araliaceae, 42 

Arbutus alpina, 138 

Arctostaphylos alpina, 138; Uva- 
ursi, 256 

Arenaria marcescens, 47 

Arethusa, 8, 10, 15 

Arisaema, 11 

Aristida jbasiramea, 78, in Maine, 
78; dichotoma, 146 

Aristolochiaceae, 42 

Arnica chionopappa, 55 

Arrhenatherum elatius, 82 

Steg: 55; borealis, 54; caudata, 
16 

Arum, 7, 9 

Arundinaria, 146; tecta, 146 

Arundo Donax, 96 

Asarum, 12 

Asclepiadaceae, 42, 95 

Asclepias perennis, 147 

Ashe, W. W. A New Oak from 
Florida, 79 

Aspidium, 24; alpestre, 166; frag- 
rans, 247: palustre, 33; simula- 
tum, 27; squamulosum, 34; Thel- 
yptera, 33; Thelypteris, 37, 28, 
33, B squamigerum, 34, @ squamu- 
ligerum, 34 

Asplenium, 25; Trichomanes, 82 

Aster, 145; Drummondi, 147, 150, 
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var. rhodactis, 151; ericoides, 
42: lateriflorus, 147; lucidulus, 
147, 151, f. albiflorus;< 151; 
novae-angliae, 85; polyphyllus, 
42; puniceus, 151, var. firmus, 
151, var. lucidulus, f. albiflorus, 
151; sericeus, 53, f. albiligulatus 
53; Shortii, 150, f. Gronemanni, 
150 

Astragalus distortus, 256 

Atamasco, 94 

Atamosco, 91, 94 

Athyrium, 25, 93; alpestre, 165, 166, 
the Author of, 165; angustum, 
var. laurentianum, 82; Thelyp- 
teris, 33 

Author of Athyrium alpestre, The, 
165 


Baeothryon, 171, 173; fistulosum, 
153; Halleri, 172; nanum, 169; 
pauciflorum, 172; pusillum, 169; 
variegatum, 156 

Balsaminaceae, 42 

Bean, R. C. Seventh Report of the 
Committee on Floral Areas, 106 

Bemis, E. W. Aquilegia canaden- 
sis, f. Phippenii in Worcester Co., 
Mass., 36 

Benke, H. C. Notes on Fall-flow- 
ering Plants of the Central 
Mississippi Valley, 145 

Berberidaceae, 42 

Berteroa incana, 84 

Betula lutea, 80, 97; papyrifera, 97 

Betulaceae, 42 

Bidens, 87, 88, A new Estuarine 
from Chesapeake Bay, 87; biden- 
toides, 87, 88; Eatoni, 87, 88, 
100, A new Variety of, 100, var. 
fallax, 100, var. illicita, 100, var. 
mutabilis, 100; hyperborea, 87; 
mariana, 88, 89 

Bignoniaceae, 42 

Birch, Yellow, 80 

Blake, 8S. F. Cladonia floridana in 
New Jersey, 56; New Estuarine 
Bidens from Chesapeake Bay, A., 
87; New Variety of Bidens 
Eatoni, A, 100; Two Cyperaceae 
New to the Boston District, 191 

Blewitt, A. EK. Notes on the Flora 
of Swanton, Vermont, 166 

Blysmus, 124 

Boerhaavia erecta, 146 

Boltonia asteroides, 147 

Boraginaceae, 42 

ee District, Index to the Flora 
of, 41 
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Botanical Congress, Consideration 
of Nomenclature at the Fifth 
International, 90; Nomenclature, 
Proposed Amendments to the 
International Rules of, 91 

Botrychium angustisegmentum, 82; 
virginianum, 82 , 

Brachytheciaceae, 38 

Brachythecium, 39 

Brackett, Amelia E., obituary 
notice, 57; Representatives of 
Eleocharis palustris in North 
America, 57 

Bromus commutatus, 83; hordea- 
ceus, 83; racemosus, 83; secalinus, 
83; tectorum, 83 

Broussonetia, 91, 94; papyrifera, 92 

Browallia, 95 

Buis, 20 

Bulbostylis ovata, 212 


Calopogon, 10, 15 

Calla, 9 

Callitrichaceae, 42 

Calypso, 15, 91, 94; bulbosa, 91 

Camelina microcarpa, 84; sativa, 84 

Campanulaceae, 42 

Cape Cod, Habenaria dilatata on, 80 

Capitatae, 128 

Capparidaceae, 42 

Caprifoliaceae, 42 

Carara, 92 

Cardamine Douglassii, 14, 17 

Carex, 12, 13, 16, 125; concinna, 54; 
laevivaginata, 83; limosa, 83; 
polymorpha, 192; salina, var. 
kattegatensis, 83; tuberosa, 159; 
vulpinoidea, 83 

Carpinus, 88 

Caryophyllaceae, 42 

Cassiope, 138 

Castanea dentata, 222 

Cedar, Red, 193, A new Form of 
from Indiana, 193; White, 150 

Celastraceae, 42 

Celtis, 88 

Cenchrus echinatus, 111, 113; pauci- 
florus, 111, 1138, 115, 116 

Cenomyce gonorega, f. lepidota, 101 

Centaurea maculosa, 86; melitensis, 
243; nigra, 86, var. radiata, 86 

Ceratophyllaceae, 42 

Cercis canadensis, 256 

Chaetariae, 129 

Chaetochloa lutescens, 109 

Chaetocyperus, 124; acicularis, 184; 
albibracteatus, 178, 179; costu- 
latus, 205; polymorphus, 206; 
pygmaea, 169 
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Chamaecyparis, 97, 98; thyoides, 
96-98, in New Hampshire, 96 

Chamaelirium, 12 

Chamberlainia, 39 

Chenopodiaceae, 42 

Chenopodium hybridum, 84 

Cherry, Choke, 99 

Chesapeake Bay, A New Estuarine 
Bidens from, 87 

Chlorocharis capitata, 225 

Choke Cherry, 99 

Christmas Fern, 249 

Chrysa borealis, 141 

Chrysanthemum segetum, 86 

Chrysosplenium americanum, 80 

Chryza borealis, 141 

Circaea alpina, 140 

Cirsium arvense, 10; muticum, 86 

Cistaceae, 42 

Cladonia Beaumontil, 56; clavuli- 
fera, 103; cristatella, 101, 102, f. 
lepidifera, 101-103, var. ochro- 
carpia, 102-105; floridana, 56, in 
New Jersey, 56, f. esquamosa, 56; 
lepidifera, 105; lepidota, 101-103, 
105, The Identity of, 101; mitrula, 
103; Oakesii, 105; piedmontensis, 
103, 105, 106, f. epiphylla, 104, f. 
intermedia, 104-106, f. lepidi- 
fera, 104-106, f. obconica, 104— 
106, f. phyllocoma, 104-106, f. 
squamosissima, 104-106, f. 
squamulosa, 104-106; pityrea, 
105; santensis, f. Beaumontu, 56; 
simulata, 105; squamosa, 105; 
subcariosa, 103; substraminea, 
101, 103 

Clark, R. A. Another Station for 
Cypripedium arietinum in Mas- 
sachusetts, 223 

Clavula acicularis, 184, 6 longi- 
caulis, 187; Baeothryon, 172; 
comosa, 184, 187; ovata, 212; 
uniglumis, veil 

Claytonia, 9, 10; arctica, 141; 
virginica, 141 

Clethra, 18 

Climaciaceae, 38 

Colchicum, 11 

Collins, J. F. Grout’s Moss Flora 
of North America (review), 38 

Collinsonia, 16 

Commelinaceae, 42 

Compositae, 42 

Conringia orientalis, 84 

Consideration of Nomenclature at 
the Fifth International Botanical 
Congress, 90 

Convallaria, 9; Polygonatum, 7 
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Convolvulaceae, 42 

Coptis, 137, 141; groenlandica, 
142; trifoha, 136-142, and its 
Eastern American Representa- 
tive, 136 

Corallorrhiza, 8, 9, 11, 15; maculata, 
53, A Teratological Flower of, 
53; odontorhiza, 15; trifida, 15 

Cornaceae, 42 

Cornus canadensis, 243; florida, 256 

Coronopus, 92, 94; Ruellii, 92 

Corydalis, 14 

Corylus, 222 

Covillea, 93 

Crassulaceae, 42 

Crataegus Brainerdi, 84; colum- 
biana, var. Brunetiana, 84; mac- 
racantha, 84; rotundifolia, 84 

Crocus, 11 

Cruciferae, 42, 92 

Cucurbitaceae, 43 

Cyclamen, 14 

Cynodon, 16 

Cyperaceae, 8, 14, 16, 48, 57, 121, 
123-126, 187; Two New to the 
Boston District, 191 

Cyperus, 124, 125; acicularis, 184; 
dulcis, 159; "filiculmis, ie Hough- 
tonil, 191: ‘ovatus, 212: parvulus, 
169; pauciflorus, 172; phyma- 
todes, 14 

Cypress, 20 

Cypripedium arietinum, 223, in 
Massachusetts, Another Station 
for 223; parviflorum, 83, var. 
pubescens, 83 

Cypripedium, Yellow, 55 

EE 25, 91, 93, 94; bulbi- 
fera, 93; fragilis ‘91 

Cytherea, ‘91, 


Dactylostachyae, 13 

Dalea, 92, 93, 95, 96; alopecuroides, 
92 

Day in Gaspé, A, 54 

Delphinium tric or ne, 256 

Dentaria bulbifera,. 10; diphylla, 
12-14; laciniata, 14, 17 

Diapensiaceae, 43 

Diatomaceae, 166 

Dicentra Cucullaria, 8, 9 

Dichismus, 228 

Dichostylis, 124 

Diervilla trifida, 222 

Digitaria filiformis, 111, 115, 117; 
Ischaemum, 82, 111, 113; ‘laevi- 
glumis, 111, 113, 118; sanguinalis, 
108, 111 

Dioscorea, 12 
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Diplarinus, 228 

Dipsacaceae, 43 

Distichlis, 16 

Dodocatheon cylindrocarpum, 52; 
Meadia, 51, 52, var. amethysti- 
num, 52; pauciflorum, 52; radia- 
tum, 52 

Draba arabisans, 54; incana, 54; 
oligosperma, 55 

Drosera rotundifolia, var. comosa, 


Droseraceae, 43 
Dryas Drummondu, 55; octopetala, 
38 


Dryopteris, 21, 23-26, 93; Thelyp- 
teris, 22, Q7, 33, f. Rogaetziana, 
30, var. kamtschatica, 31, 32, 34, 
var. 6B squamuligera, 34 

Dulichium, 12 


Eaton, R. J. Hydrangea paniculata 
naturalized in Massachusetts, 18; 
Propagation by Seed in Hydran- 
gea, 254 

Ebenaceae, 43 

Echinochloa, 113; crus-galli, 111, f. 
longiseta, 111, f. -vittata, 111; 
frumentacea, 111; muricata, 111, 
115, var. microstachya, 111, 118, 
var. occidentalis, 111, 118; Walt- 
erie eat. laevigata, 111 

Editorial ‘Announcement, 1 

Edwinia, 93 

Elaeocharis, 123; atropurpurea, var. 
setiformis, 229 

Hlatinaceae, 43 

Eleocharis, 121-127, 171, Mono- 
graphic Studies in the Genus, 121, 
152, 167, 199, 224; aciculari- 
formis, 183, 202, 204, 207; 
acicularis, 128, 170, 171, 183, 184, 
187-191, 199-202, 205-207, a. 
fluitans, 186, b. fluitans, 186, f. 
fluitans, 183, 186, 187, f. inun- 
data, 183, 186, f. longicaulis, 183, 
187, f. rigidula, 184, 187, f. 
submersa, 186, 188, f. triangula- 
ris, 184, 187, var. bella, 201, var. 
gracilescens, 184, 191, var. 
Lindheimeri, 199, var. longicaulis, 
187, var. longiseta, 184, 189, 
var. minima, 201, var. nana, 199, 
var. occidentalis, 184, 190, var. 
radicans, 199, var. submersa, 
171, 188, var. triangularis, 187, 
var. typica, 183, 184; acuminata, 
72; affinis, 71; afflata, 129; 
albibracteata, 128, 168, 178-180, 
182, 234; albida, 129; albivagin- 
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ata, 235, 237, a tenuis, 237, 6 
flaccida, 237, y stricta, 237, ) 
macrostachya, 231, 2 humilis, 
237, var. flaccida, 235; alta, 162; 
alveolata, 235, 24) ’ amphibia, 
203, 207; annua, 212; arcuata, 
237, 239; ‘arenaria, 129; ‘arenicola, 
128: articulata, 131; atacamensis, 


172, 173, 181; atricha, 206; atro- 


purpurea, 128, 219, 224, 227-230, 
241, 242, a typica, 229, 8 Zanar- 
dinii, 229, var. setiformis, 229; 
austro-caledonica, 159, 161; Baeo- 
thryon, 171, 172: bahamensis, 
224, 229, 230, 241, 242; Bald- 
winll, 129, 241; bella, 183, 200, 
201, 207; bermudiana, 129; ’bino- 
crenata, 235; biseptata, 160; 
Bolanderi, 128; boliviana, 168, 
179, 182; bonariensis, 183, 202, 
203, 207; brachycarpa, 183, 200, 
207; brasiliensis, 162; Brehmeri- 
ana, 128, 168, 180, 182; calva, 58, 
59,2'63,. 65, 68, 40; Tie io,0775 
camptotricha, 230, var. Schwein- 
itzii, 230; cancellata, 128, 183, 
200, 201, 207; capillacea, 224, 
234, 235, 241, 242; capitata, 126, 
128, 225, 235, var. dispar, 227; 
caribaea, 126, 128, 219, 224, 225, 
227, 229, 231, 241, 242, var. dis- 
par, 227; carniolica, 129; cellulosa, 
127, 180, 135, 152, 163; compacta, 
162; compressa, 66, 128; costata, 
184; costulata, 180, 183, 203-207; 
crassa, 61; crinalis, f. humilis, 
180; cylindrostachys, 215; de- 
bilis, 128, 225, 240-242, f. macra, 
240; densa, 128; diandra, 128, 
207, 210, 211, 207, 219. war. 
depressa, 210; dispar, 227; Dom- 
beyana, 181; dulcis, 127, 129, 
158, 162, 163; Ekmaniui, 230, 242; 
elata, 156, 158; Elliottii, 132; 
elongata, 125, 1380, 155, 163; 
Engelmanni, 126, 128, 207-210, 
217, 219, f. detonsa, 208, var. 
detonsa, 208, 210, var. monti- 
cola, 209, f. leviseta, 210, var. 
robusta, 209; equisetina, 130, 
161, 163; equisetoides, 130-132, 
163; erratica, 228; esculenta, 
160, 161; eupalustris, 60; exigua, 
206; exilis, 233; fallax, 128; 
fistulosa, 127, 180, 133, 135, 152, 
153, 162, 163, var. robusta, 154, 
163; flaccida, 128, 224, 2338, 235, 
236, 238, 239, 241, 242, var. 
fuscescens, 238; flavescens, 236; 
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galapagensis, 224, 233; geni- 
culata, 128, 132; glauca, 68; 


glaucescens, 70, 74; homonyma, 
234; hyalovaginata, 239; inter- 
media, 129; interstincta, 127, 
130-132, 163; intricata, 225, 239- 
241; japonica, 76; Jelskiana, 162; 
kamtschatica, 58, 59, 75-77; 
laetevirens, 228; lanceolata, 128, 
207, 219; laxiflora, 156; Lechleri, 
181; Lehmanniana, 241; leptos, 
167, 176, 177, 182, var. colora- 
doensis, 177, var. Johnstonii, 
169, 177, 182; Lereschii, 228; 
Lindheimeri, 169, 183, 186, 199, 
207; Macounu, 129; macra, 241; 
macrantha, 167, 177, 182; macro- 
stachya, 58, 66, 67, 77; maculosa, 
128,177 224, 938,280, 249 <7, 
humilis, 237; madagascariensis, 
231; Maiden, 240, var. sub- 
aquatica, 240; mamillata, 58, 59, 
65-67, 71, 75, 77, 128; melano- 
carpa, 129, 239; melanocephala, 
178, 179; melanomphala, 181; 
microcarpa, 129; microformis, 
224, 230, 241, 242; minima, 129: 
minuta, 238; mitrata, 162; mon- 
andra, 228; montana, 128; monti- 
cola, 209, 210, var. leviseta, 210, 
var. pallida, 209; multicaulis, 212; 
multiflora, 228; mutata, 127, 130, 
133-135, 153, 163, var. obtuse- 
trigona, 161; nana, 129, 170; 
nervata, 183, 204, 207; nigres- 
cens, 129; nitida, 128; nodulosa, 
128; nubigena, 168, 179-182, 205; 
nuda, 156, 162; obtusa, 128, 207, 
208, 211, 213, 214, 216-219, var. 
ellipsoidalis, 218, var. gigantea, 
215, 217, var. jejuna, 212, ; 
215, 216, 218, var. Peasei, 217, 
218; obtusetrigona, 158, 161; 
ochreata, 235-239, var. flaccida, 
238, var. humilis, 238; ochro- 
stachys, 157, 158; ocreata, 235, 
237; oligantha, 129; olivacea, 
128, 224, 231, 232, 236, 240, 242; 
ovata, 128, 207, 210-214, 217, 
218, a normalis, 214, 6 italica, 
214, f. sessitensis, 214, var. 
humifusa, 214, 8 minima, 214, 
var. Engelmanni, 208, 209, var. 
gigantea, 216, var. Heuseri, 213— 
215, var. minima, 214, var. 
obtusa, 214; oxyneura, 203; 
pachycarpa, 129; pachystyla, 129; 
palustris, 57-59, 65-67, 70, 74- 
76, 123, 128, 212, The Representa- 
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tives of in North America, 
57, a aquatilis, 61, subvar. 


glaucescens, 61, var. arenaria, 61, 
var. calva, 68, var. ae ees, 
68, 70, 74, var. major, 60, 61, 
63, dd, var. minor, 61, Nea 
typica, ” 60, (AN dare vigens, 
61; parvula, 123, 128, 167, 168, 
170, 171, 176, 177, 182, 188, 189; 
pauciflora, 123, 124, 128, 167, 
171-175, 178; 181, 182, Svar: 
bernardina, 167, 174, 175, var. 
Suksdorfiana, 167, 174; per- 
longa, 59, 70, 71, 77; peruviana, 
162; philippinensis, 130, 153, 
155, 156, 158, 162, 163; pileata, 
75, 76: pityrea, 241: : planiculmis, 
153, 157; plantaginea, 127, 131, 
159, 160, 161; plantaginoidea, 
159; platypus, 181; plicarhachis, 
125, 130, 156, 158, 162, 163; 
praticola, 128, 224, 229, 231, 
236, 241, 242; prolifera, 230; 
pusilla, 170, 206; pygmaea, 169, 
199, var. anachaeta, 176, 177; 
quadrangulata, 130, 132-134, 153, 
163; radicans, 199; retroflexa, 129, 
207, 241; Reverchonii, 183, 203, 
207; rivularis, 205, 206; Robbin- 
sii, 125, 127, 130, 154-156, 168, 
205; rostellata, 67, 123, 128, 167, 
172-176, 182; rostellata Cong- 
doni, 175, 176; rostellata occiden- 
talis, 175, 176; Sagotu, 162; 
savannarum, 129; Savatieri, 75, 
76; scariosa, 134; Schaffneri, 224, 
233, 241, 242; Schottiana, 239; 
Ses 128, 224, 233, 234, 

242, var. homonyma, 234; 
ee 131; setacea, 225; Shaf- 
eri, 231; Sieberi, Io lies 
simplex, 129; simulans, 181; 
Smallii, 58, 59, 64, 65, ae 74, 
75, 77; sphacelata, 126, 129, 
160-163; spiralis, 130, 134, 135, 
152, 153, 163; stenocarpa, 183, 
205-207; striatula, 2038, 206; 
subsphacelata, 160;  subulata, 
157; suleata, 129; sulciculmis, 
237; Suksdorfiana, 174; tenuis, 
12, 72, 126, 128, 225; tetraquetra, 
129, 162; thermalis, 235; Tor- 
reyana, 129; triangularis, 187, 
188; trichoides, 206; tricostata, 
128; triflora, 76, 177; tuber- 
culosa, 129; tuberosa, 159; 
tumida, 158; uniglumis, "58, 59, 
61, 70-72, 74, Se Tt 128, var. 
halophila, 72, "16, Uievar: 
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typica, 72, 75; variegata, 135, 
154, 156-158, 162, var. laxiflora, 
130, 158, 155-158, 163; Vin- 
centina, 239, var. arcuata, 239; 
Watsoni, 71; Wichurai, 129; 
Widgrenii, 129; Wolfii, 128, 183, 
201, 203, 207; xyridiformis, 59, 
71, 76, 77; yunquensis, 241; 
Zanardini, 238 

Eleogenus, 124, 128; atropurpureus, 
227; capitatus, 225; laetevirens, 
228; ocreatus, 234, 235, 237, 238, 
var. albo-ater, 239, var. bino- 
creatus, 239, var. flaccidus, 235; 
ovatus, 212; Schottianus, 239; 
Sellovianus, 234 

Eleogiton atropurpurea, 227; par- 
vula, 168, 169 

Elodea, 122 

Elymus, 45 

Elytrophorus articulatus, 109 

Empetrum nigrum, 138 

Enchanter’s Nightshade, 140 

Epilobium, 9; palustre, var. labra- 
doricum, 142 

Epinette blanche, 20; noire, 20; 
rouge, 20 

Equisetaceae, 43 

Equisetum, 163; palustre, 82 

Eragrostis megastachya, 82 

Eranthis, 14 

Ericaceae, 43, 92, 95 

Erigenia, 9, 10 

Erigeron, 16; canadensis, f. colo- 
ratus, 53; compositus, var. tri- 
fidus, 55 

Eriocaulaceae, 43 

Eriophorum, 124; alpinum, 124 

Erodium Botrys, 248 

Erysimum cheiranthoides, 84; re- 
pandum, 248 

Erythronium americanum, 36, A 
aaa Form of, 36, f. castaneum, 

Eupatorium Dalea, 95 

Euphorbia maculata, 84; Peplus, 85 

Euphorbiaceae, 43 

Euphrasia artica, 54; purpurea, 
var, Randi, 1438, f. albiflora, 143; 
stricta, 167 

Ewer, 8. J. A Teratological Flower 
of Corallorhiza maculata, 53 


Fagaceae, 43 

Fassett, N. C. Notes from the 
Herbarium of the University of 
Wisconsin, IV, 49 

Fern, Christmas, 249; Marsh, 27, 28 

Fernald, MoT: Achillea sibirica 
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in Hastern America, 219; Author 
of Athyrium alpestre, The, 165; 
Coptis trifolia and its Eastern 
American Representative, 136; 
Four Grasses of Eastern America, 
44: Hybrid Rynchospora, A, 
38; Menyanthes trifolata, var. 
minor, 195; Note on Poa labra- 
‘dorica, A, 78; Polygonella arti- 
culata, forma atrorubens, 106; 
Proposed Amendments to the 
International Rules of Botanical 
Nomenclature, 91; Representa- 
tives of Eleocharis palustris in 
North America, The, 57; Roripa 
islandica an Invalid Name, aes 
Schmidel’s Publication of Thelyp- 
teris, 21; Study of Thelypteris 
palustris, A, 27 

Festuca arundinacea, 83; capillata, 
83; nutans, 80; ovina, 83 

Filix, 24, 25, 91, 93, 94; baccifera, 93 

Fimbristylis, 124, 202; argentea, 170 

Flora of Swanton, Vermont, Notes 
on, 166; of the Boston District, 
Index to, 41 

Floral Areas, Seventh Report of the 
Committee on, 106 

Florida, A New Oak from, 79 

Fluminea, 92, 96 

Fogg, J. M., Jr. A Second Station 
for Panicum longifolium in Mas- 
sachusetts, 39 

Four Grasses of Eastern America, 44 

Fragaria, 16; multicipita, 47; vir- 
giniana, f. maliflora, 244 

Froelichia, 146; gracilis, 146 

Fuirena scirpoidea, 12; squarrosa, 
14 

Fumariaceae, 43 

Further Additions to the Mt. 
Desert Flora, 81 


Gaspé, A Day in, 54 

Generic Name Radicula, The, 119 

Genista tinctoria, 84 

Gentiana villosa, 18, 17 

Gentianaceae, 43 

Geraniaceae, 43 

Gerardia paupercula, 167 

Geum, 9 

Gladiolus, 11 

Glyceria, 16; acutiflora, 49; arkan- 
sana, 49; borealis, 49; fluitans, 
49; leptostachya, 49; nervata, 
47, 48; nervata rigida, 47; 
nervata stricta, 47; septentriona- 
lis, 49; striata, 47, 48, var. stricta 
47, 48 
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Goodyera, 8, 9, 12 
Gramineae, 8, 10, 16, 43, 92, 106, 
145 


Grasses of Eastern America, Four, 
44 


Gratiola aurea, 167; officinalis, 7 

Grout, A. J. Moss Flora of North 
America North of Mexico (re- 
view of), 38 

Gy pales Derma du Québec (review), 
9 


Habenaria dilatata, 80, on Cape 
Cod, 80; macrophylla, 83 

Hackmatack, 20 

Halenia, 141; 
deflexa, 141 

Haloragidaceae, 43 

Hamamelidaceae, 43 

Hamamelis virginiana, 222 

Haricot, 20 

Harper, R. M. A Southern Outpost 
for Potentilla tridentata, 221 

Haynie, N. V. A New Color Form 
of Wild Strawberry, 244; Two 
New Plant Records for the 
Chicago Region, 99 

Heather, 106 

Hedysarum alpinum, var. ameri- 
canum, 54 

Heleocharis, 122-124; eupalustris, 
60; mamillata, 66 

Heleogiton, 123 

Heleophila, 123 

Heleophylax, 123 

Helianthus iaetiflorus, 86 

Heliocharis, 123 

Heliopsis scabra, 86 

Helleborus pumilus, 141; trifolius, 
136-138, 140-142; trilobus, 141 

Helodea, 122 

Hemestheum Thelypteris, 33 

Hepatica triloba var. americana, 13 

Herbarium of the University of 
Wisconsin, Notes from, IV, 49 

Hexalectris, iy 15 

Hicoria, 88; floridana, 80 

Hieracium ‘floribundum, 86; muro- 
rum, 86; Pilosella, 86; pratense, 
86; vulgatum, 86 

Hippuris indica, 159; vulgaris, 97 

Hitchcock, A.S. Note on Trisetum 
spicatum, 255 

Hoffmanseggia, 92, 94-96; falcaria, 
92 


corniculata, 141; 


Holcus lanatus, 82 

Holm, T. Application of the Term 
“Rhizome,” 6; Vegetative Re- 
production in Hydrangea, 120 
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Holoschoenus, 124 
Homalocenchrus oryzoides, 146 
Hordeum vulgare, var. trifurcatum, 


3 
Hunnewell, F. W. Some Local 
Plants of Virginia, 256 
Hydrangea, 18, 120, 254; Propaga- 
tion by Seed in, 254: Vegetative 
Reproduction in, 120: paniculata, 
1S L920; 354, ’Naturalized 
in Massachusetts, 18 
Hydrocaryaceae, 43 
Hydrocharitaceae, 48 
Hydrophyllaceae, 43 
Hydrophyllum canadense, 14, 17 
Hypericaceae, 43 
Hypnaceae, 38 


Identity of Cladonia lepidota Fries, 
101 


Ilex verticillata, var. cyclophylla, 
85, var. padifolia, 85, var. tenui- 
folia, 85 

Illecebraceae, 43 

Illinois, Two New Plants from, 36; 
Two New Plant Records for 
the Chicago Region, 99 

Index to the Flora of the Boston 
District, 41 

Indiana, A New Form of Red Cedar 
from, 

Intermediae, 129 

Ipomaea coccinea, 147; lacunosa, 
147; purpurea, 147 

Iridaceae, 43 

Trideae, 7 

Iris, 7, 9, 11; setosa, var. canadensis, 
143; versicolor, 12 

Isoetaceae, 43 

Isoetes macrospora, 82; Tucker- 
mani, 80 

Isolepis, 124, 126; acicularis, 184; 
allochroa, 328: - atropurpurea, 227: 
dichroa, 228 : fuscopurpurea, 239: 
leptos, 176, 177; setifolia, 228 


Jamesia, 93, 96; americana, 93 

Josselyn Botanical Society, Notice 
of Meeting, 148 

Juglandaceae, 43 

Juneaceae, 43 

Juncaginaceae, 43 

Juncus, 12; scirpoides, 12; tenuis, 222 

Juniperus communis, 193; virgini- 
ana, 20, 193, f. Bremerae, 193 


Kalmia latifolia, 222 
Kidder, N. T. Unusual Weeds in 
Milton, Mass., 248 
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Knowlton, C. H. Index to the 
Flora of the Boston District, 41; 
Seventh Report of the Committee 
on Floral Areas, 106; Victorin’s 
Les Gymnospermes du Québec 
(review), 19 

Krigia, 10 


Labiatae, 16, 43 

Lapsana communis, 86 

Larix laricina, 20 

Larrea, 92-96; nitida, 93 

Lastrea, 27; F airbanksii, 34; palust- 
ris, 33; squamulosa, 34: Thelyp- 
teris, 27, 33, £6 glabra, 34, 
intermedia, 34, var. pubescens, 
31, 32, 34 

Lauraceae, 43 

Ledum, 142; groenlandicum, 137, 
142, 143; palustre, var. dilatatum, 
142, 143 

Leersia oryzoides, 146 

Leguminosae, 16, 43, 92, 93, 95 

Leiocarpeae, 128, 129 

Lespedeza striata, 146 

Limnocharis albibracteata, 179 

Limnochloa, 124, 127, 179; acut- 
angula, 153; articulata, 131; 
Baeothryon, 172; fistulosa, 153; 
media, 153; mutata, 134; ob- 
tusetrigona, 161; parvula, 169; 
spiralis, 135 

Lejochlaenae, 13 

Lemnaceae, 43 

Lentibulariaceae, 43 

re Page apetalum, 84; campestre, 


Leptoloma cognatum, 111, 118 

Liatris, 37; pycnostachya, 38, X 
squarrosa, 37; Ridgwayi, 37, 38; 
squarrosa, 38 

Liliaceae, 11, 43 

Lilium tigrinum, 83 

Linaceae, 43 

Linaria repens, 85 

Liparis, 8, 15 

Lobelia cardinalis, 147 

Lobeliaceae, 43 

Lolium perenne, 83 

Lomatogonium rotatum, 148, in 
Maine, 148 

Loranthaceae, 43 

Lownes, A. KE. Andropogon glom- 
eratus in Rhode Island, 198 

Lycopodiaceae, 43 

Lycopodium annotinum, var. acri- 
folium, 82; clavatum, var. mono- 
stachyon, 142 

Lyonia, 92, 95; ferruginea, 92 
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Lysimachia Nummularia, 85; pro- 
ducta, 85 
Lythraceae, 43 


Macbride, J. F. A New Form of 
Red Cedar from Indiana, 193 
Mackenzie, K. K. Aira spicata L., 
194; The Generic Name Radicula, 

119° 

Maculosae, 128, 224 

Magnoliaceae, 43 

Maine, Aristida basiramea in, 78; 
Further Additions to the Mt. 
Desert Flora, 81; Lomatogonium 
rotatum in, 143 

Malvaceae, 43 

Mariscus acicularis, 184 

Marsileaceae, 43 

Martyniaceae, 43 

Massachusetts, Another Station for 
Cypripedium arietinum in, ed 
Aquilegia canadensis, f. Phi 
penii in Worcester County, 36; 
Hydrangea paniculata Natural- 
ized in, 18; Index to the Flora of 
the Boston District, 41; John 
Robinson, Botanist, of Salem, 
245; Second Station for Panicum 
longifolium in, 39; Two Cypera- 
ceae New to the Boston District, 
191; Unusual Weeds in Milton, 
243 

Matricaria suaveolens, 86 

Maydeae, 106, 110 

Medeola, 243; virginiana, 14, 17 

Medicago sativa, 84 

Megadenus, 228 

Melanocarpae, 129 

Melastomaceae, 43 

Melica striata, 82 

Menyanthes trifoliata, 195, 197, 

198, var. minor, 195-198; verna, 

197, 198 

Mertensia virginica, 256 

Microdon, 93, 95, 96; ovatus, 98 

Microstylis, 8, 10, 15 

Mimosoideae, 96 

Miscanthus sinensis, 110, 113 

Mississippi River Valley, Notes on 
Fall Flowering Plants of the, 145 

Monographie Studies in the Genus 
Eleocharis, 121, 152, 167, 199, 224 

Monotropa Hypopitys, 166 

Montanae, 128 

Moraceae, 91 

Morongia, 93, 96 

Morse, A. P. | John Robinson, 
Botanist, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, 245 


1929] Index 


Mt. Katahdin, Some Interesting 
Plants from, 142 


Najadaceae, 43 

Nephrodium, 26; squamulosum, 34; 

Thelypteris, 33, 6 squamulosum, 

34, var. squamuligerum, 34 

New Color Form of a Wild Straw- 
berry, A, 244; Estuarine Bidens 
from Chesapeake Bay, A. 87; 
Form of Erythronium america- 
num, 36; Form of Red Cedar from 
Indiana, 193 

New Hampshire, Chamaecyparis 
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Orchidaceae, 8, 10, 14, 15, 43, 91 
Orchideae, 7 


Muhlenbergia, 16 Orobanchaceae, 43 
Mutatae, 125, 127, 129 Oryzopsis pungens, 82 
Myagrum rugosum, 96 Osmorhiza longistylis, 85 
Myricaceae, 43 Osmundaceae, 43 
Myriophyllum tenellum, 85 Ostrya virginiana, 84 
Ovatae, 128, 207, 218 
Nabalus, 9, 10 Oxalidaceae, 43 


Oxalis, 140; Acetosella, 140; corni- 


culata, 149; europaea, f. vestita, 
149; var. Bushii, 149; var. 
lanulosa, 149 


Pachystima Canbyi, 256 

Palustres, 58, 128 

Palustriformes, 128 

Panax quinquefolium, 13; trifolium, 
13 


Paniceae, 106, 107, 111 


thyoides in, 96; Pogonia affinis Panicularia fluitans, 49; nervata, 


in the Vicinity of Wolfeboro, 242 
New Jersey, Cladonia floridana in, 
56 


New Oak from Florida, A, 79 

New Variety of Bidens Eatoni, 100 

Nightshade, Mountain Enchanter’s, 
140 

Nomenclature at the Fifth Inter- 
national Botanical Congress, 90; 
Proposed Amendments to the 
International Rules of Botanical, 
91 

North America, Representatives of 
Eleocharis palustris in, 57 

Note on Poa labradorica, 78; on 
Trisetum spicatum, 255 

Notes from the Herbarium of the 
University of Wisconsin, IV, 49; 
on Fall-flowering Plants of the 
Central Mississippi Valley, 145; 
on the Flora of Swanton, Ver- 
mont, 166 

Nuphar, 37; N. advena, 37, var. 
brevifolium, 37 

Nyctaginaceae, 43 

Nymphaea, 7, 9, 12 

Nymphaeaceae, 43 

Nymphozanthus, 37 


Oak, 79; a New from Florida, 79 

Oakesia, 12 

Ochrophaeae, 102 

Ocreatae, 128, 231 

Oenothera laciniata, 85; par viflora, 
85; pratensis, 85 

Oleaceae, 43 

Onagraceae, 43 

Ophioglossaceae, 43 


48, f. stricta, 47; nervata rigida, 
47: nervata stricta, 47; rigida, 47, 


48° 
Panicum, 107, 108; aculeatum, 111, 


118; agrostoides, 111, 114, 116; 
albemarlense, 107, 111, 117; 
alopecuroides A  cynosuroides, 
110; amarum, 111, 113, 118; 
annulum, 111, 117; Ashei, 111, 
Te lh auburner | tlh eel lice 
Bicknellii, 111, 117;  boreale, 
111, 114; Boseii, 111, 115-117, 
var. molle, 111, 115, 117; cal- 
liphyllum, 111, 118; capillare, 
111, 114, var. occidentale, 111, 
113, 114; clandestinum, 111, 114; 
Clutei, 107; columbianum, 107, 
111, 115, 116, var. thinium, 107, 
111, 117; Commonsianum, 111, 
117, var. Addisonii, 111, 113, 117; 
commutatum, 111, 118; cyno- 
suroides, 110; debile, 108; de- 
pauperatum, 111, 115, var. psilo- 
phyllum, 112-114; dichotomi- 
florum, 112, 113, 115, 116, var. 
puritanorum, 112, 117; dichoto- 
mum, 112, 114, 116, var. bar- 
bulatum; 1125) 13 eld) 16: 
elongatum, 108, 112, 115, 117; 
flavescens, 110; glaucum, 109; 
huachucae, 107; indicum, 194, 
italicum, 108; languinosum, 112, 
ante latifolium, 108, 112, 114, 
115: Lindheimeri, 107, 112, 113, 
115, 116, var. fasciculatum, 112, 
114, var. implicatum, 112, 114, 
var. septentrionale, 112, 114; 
linearifolium, 112, 114, var. ’Wern- 
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eri, 82, 112-115; longifolium, 
39, 40, 112, 117, A Second Station 
for in Massachusetts, 39; lucidum, 
107; lutescens, 109; luteum, 110; 
macrocarpon, 108; mattamuskee- 
tense, 107, 112, 117; meridionale, 
107, 112, 117; microcarpon, 112, 
115, 117; miliaceum, 82, 112; 
oligosanthes, 107; oricola, 107, 
112, 117; Owenae, 107, 112, 113, 
117; philadelphicum, 112, 115, 
117; polyanthes, ie 117; pseudo- 
pubescens, 112, 118; pumilum, 
110; - scoparioides, 112, 118; scopa- 
rium, lee Scribnerianum, 
107, ‘108, 112, 5 LLG: sphaero- 
carpon, 112, 115, 117; spicatum, 
194; spretum, 112; 115; stipita- 
tum, 108; subvillosum, 107, 112, 
118; texanum, 112, 113; tsuge- 
torum, 107, 112, 114-116; Tuck- 
ermani, 112-114; verrucosum, 
108, 112, 117; villosissimum, 112, 
Ray Ale virgatum, IPAS ee 
te: 118, var. spissum, 112, 115; 
Wrightianum, IP ales xantho- 
physum, 112, 118 

Papaveraceae, 43 

Papyrius, 91, 94 

Paronychia argyrocoma, 222 

Parosela, 92, 95 

Parthenium auriculatum, 256; in- 
tegrifolium, 256; repens, 256 

Paspalum, 107; circulare, 112, 115, 
117; psammophilum, 112, 117; 
pubescens, 112, 115, 116; seta- 
ceum, 112, 115, 117 

Passiflora incarnata, 146 

Baie 125, 127, 167, 181 

Pease, A. S. A Day in Gaspé, 54 

Pennisetum, 100; americanum, 109 

Pentaglottis sempervirens, 85 

Phalaris arundinacea, 82 

Phryma leptostachya, 16, 17 

Phrymaceae, 43 

Phytolaccaceae, 43 

Picea canadensis, 20, f. parva, 19; 
mariana, 20, 82, f. semiprostrata, 
20; rubra, 20, 9 

Pinaceae, 43 

Pinus Banksiana, 20; resinosa, 98; 
rigida, 98 

Plantaginaceae, 43 

Plantago, 94; major, 7, var. asiatica, 
a var. intermedia, 85; Rugelii, 

Platanaceae, 43 

Platanus, 88 

Plumbaginaceae, 43 
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Poa, 16; alpigena, 46; alpina, 46; 
bracteosa, 46, 47; eminens, 44, 45, 
78; gaspensis, 46, 47; glauca, 55; 
labradorica, 44-46, 78, A Note 
on, 78; macrocalyx, 45, 46; ner- 
vata, 47; paucispicula, 46, 47; 
saltuensis, 83, var. microlepis, 83; 
Sandbergii, 55; striata, 47; Trinii, 

‘45 


Podophyllum, 12; peltatum, 17 

Podostemaceae, 43 

Pogonia affinis, 242, 243; in the 
Vicinity of Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, 242; trianthophora, 
10 


Polanisia graveolens, 167 

Polemoniaceae, 43 

Polygalaceae, 43 

Polygonaceae, 43, 125 

Polygonatum, 10, 12; biflorum, 17 

Polygonella, 95; articulata, 106, f. 
atrorubens, 106 

Polygonum, 125; Bistorta, 7 

Polypodiaceae, 48, 91 

Polypodium, 24; alpestre, 165; 
palustre, 33; ’ rhaeticum, 166; 
Thelypteris, 33; vulgare, 222 

Polystichum, 24, 26, 93; acrosti- 
choides, 249; Thelypteris, 33 

Polytrichum, 222 

Pontederiaceae, 43 

Populus, 88; alba, 84 

Porotricheae, 38 

Portulacaceae, 43 

Potamogeton Robbinsi, 80 

Potentilla nivea, var. macrophylla, 
55; pectinata, 143; tridentata, 
meet 222, A Southern Outpost for, 
221 

Primula laurentiana, 54 

Primulaceae, 43 

Propagation by Seed in Hydrangea, 
254 


Proposed Amendments to the Inter- 
national Rules of Botanical Nom- 
enclature, 91 

Pruche, 20 

Prunus depressa, 84; nigra, 84; vir- 
giniana, f. leucocarpa, 99; var. 
leucocarpa, 99 

Psedera quinquefolia, var. hirsuta, 


Psoralea, 96; Dalea, 92; Jamesii, 96 
Ptarmica sibirica, 219 

Pteris, 21, 93; aquilina, 21 
Puccinellia fasciculata, 83 


Québec, Les Gymnospermes du, 19 
Quercus, 88; alba, 222; arkansana, 
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var. caput-rivuli, 80; Catesbaei, 
80; Chapmanii, 80; inopina, 79, 
80; myrtifolia, 80 


Radicula, 119, The Generic Name, 
19 


1 

Rand, E. L., memorial to, 81 

Ranunculaceae, 43; Allen, 47; 
aquatilis, var. capillaceus, 84; 
Flammula, var. reptans, 167; 
lapponicus, 138; recurvatus, 163, 
164, Two Variants of, 163, 
laevicaulis, 164, var. adpres- 
sipilis, 164 

Rapistrum, 96 

Raspberry, Black, 99 

Representatives of Eleocharis palus- 
tris in North America, 57 

Reseda alba, 84 

Resedaceae, 48 

Rhamnaceae, 43 

Rhamnus cathartica, 146 

Sire wer ” The Application of the 

erm 

Rhode Island, Andropogon glom- 
eratus in, 198 

Rhododendron maximum, 222; vis- 
cosum, 18 

Rhus, 120 

Rigidae, 128 

Robbins, C. A. Identity of Cladonia 
lepidota Fries, 101 

Robinia, 120; Pseudo-acacia, 222 

Robinson, John, Bibliography of, 
251; Botanist, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 245 

Roripa, 119; islandica, 17, 18, 119, 
An Invalid Name, 17; palustris, 
17, 18 

Rorippa, 119 

Rosa rugosa, 84 

Rosaceae, 43 

Rubiaceae, 43 

Rubus, 18, 120; arcticus, 138; 
occidentalis, f. pallidus, 99 

Rumex Acetosella, 10 

Rutaceae, 43 

Rynchospora, 38, 97, 122, A Hybrid, 
38; alba, 38, X capitellata, 38; 
capitellata, 38, 83; Torreyana, 97 


Sagina nodosa, 143 

Sagittaria graminea, 169 

Salacia, 94 

Salicaceae, 43 

Salix chlorolepis, 47; hebecarpa, 47; 
herbacea, 138; humilis, 222; lap- 
ponica, 138; myrtilloides, 138; 
obtusata, 47: ; purpurea, 84 
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Salsola Kali, var. tenuifolia, 243 

Sanguinaria, 12 

Sanicula gregaria, 147 

Santalaceae, 43 

Sapin, 20 

Sapindaceae, 43 

Sargent, H. E. Pogonia affinis in 
the vicinity of Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, 242 

Sarraceniaceae, 43 

Sassafras, 120 

Saxifraga Aizoon, 54; bronchialis, 
138; cernua, 138; gaspensis, 47; 
nivalis, 138; rivularis, 138 

Saxifragaceae, 43, 93 

Schizaeaceae, 43 

Schkuhria Wrightii, 243 

Schmidel’s Publication of Thelyp- 
teris, 21 

Schoenoplectus, 124 

Schrankia, 93, 96; aculeata, 93; 
quadrivalvis, 93 

Scilla bifolia, 137 

Scirpidium, 124; aciculare, 184 

Scirpus, 123-125, 127, 131, 173, 174, 
227; acicularis, 184, 188, £6 
comosus, 187, 6 longicaulis, 187, 
6 submersa, 188, y natans, 187, f. 
filiformis, 186, f. fluitans, 186, f. 
rigidula, 187, -  submersus, 186, 
188, i triangularis, 187, var. 
natans, 187, var. rigidula, 187, 
var. submersus, 186; acutangulus, 
133, 153; albibracteatus, 178; 
albo-ater, 237; albomarginatus, 
133; alpinus, 124; americanus, 12, 
124; andinus, 172, 181; annuus, 
212; anisochaetus, 235, 236; atro- 
purpureus, 199, 227, 228; Baeo- 
thryon, 171, 172, a major, 171, 
8 minor, 171; bernardinus, 174: 
bracteatus, 227, 228; caespitosus, 
124, var. callosus, 227 ; campest- 
ris, 171, 172; capillaceus, 168, 
170, 206, 235; capitatus, 212, 
214, 225, 228; caribaeus, 225; 
caricis, 124; carinatus, 124; cer- 
nuus, var. dura, 180, 181; Chaeta, 
184; Clinton, 124; coloradoensis, 
177; comosus, 187; compressus, 
* 212; costulatus, 205; crassus, 61; 
cyperinus, 124; Desvauxi, 239; 
dictyospermus, 152; elegantulus, 
214, 215; equisetoides, 132; erra- 
ticus, 228; eupaluster, 60; exiguus, 
206; filiformis, 187; fistulosus, 
153; flaccidus, 235, 237; flaves- 
cens, 235-237; fluitans, 168, 170; 
Gaudichaudianus, 237; genicu- 
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latus, 131, 182; glaucescens, 61, 
68, 70, 74: glaucus, 68; Halleri, 
171; hexatrichus, 178; Holo- 
schoenus, 124; hudsonianus, 124; 
humilis, 169, 170; interceptus, 
159; interstinctus, 131; kamt- 
schaticus, 75, 76; laxiflorus, 157, 
158; leptos, 176; Lereschii, 228; 
maculosus, 229; mamillatus, 58, 
66; marginatus, 133; medius, 153; 
melanocephalus, 178; mitratus, 
75, 162; multicaulis, 212; muta- 
tus, 1383, 1384; nanus, 128, 168- 
170, 188, 199, var. anachaetus, 
176; nutans, 212; obtusus, 132, 
214; occidentalis, 167; ocreatus, 
229, 235; olivaceus, 231; ovatus, 
212, 214, var. Heuseri, 214; 
paluster, sub- sp. uniglumis, 71; 
palustris, 58, 60, 67, 74, 228, a. 
typicus, 60, f. Casparyi, 61, var. 
major, 61, var. uniglumis, 71; 
parvulus, 168-170, 176, f. sub- 
mersus, 171; pauciflorus, 124, 171, 
174, 175, 187; planifolius, 124; 
plantagineus, 131, 159; plantagin- 
oides, 159; plicarhachis, 158; 
pollicaris, 168, 169; polygamus, 
131; polytrichoides, 207 ; pusillus, 
168, 170; quadrangulatus, 133, 
152; quinqueflorus, 171; radicans, 
199; repens, 237; robustus, 14; 
rostellatus, 175; rufus, 124; sachi- 
nalinensis, 75, 76; Sellowianus, 
234; sepium, 171; simplex, 236; 
soloniensis, 212; sphacelatus, 160; 
spiralis, 135; submersus, 205; 
tenuis, 74; tetraquetrus, 162; 
translucens, 169; trichodes, 184, 
206; trichoides, 184, 206; tuber- 
culatus, 228; tuberculosus, 172; 
tuberosus, 159; tumidus, 159; 
turgidus, 212; uniglumis, 58, 71, 
72, 74; validus, 123; variegatus, 
156; Wolfii, 202 

Scleria pauciflora, 1 5 

Sclerolepis, 98; verticillata, 97 

Scolochloa, 92, 96; festucacea, 92 

Serophularia nodosa, 10 

Scrophulariaceae, 43) 93 

Scutellaria lateriflora, 147 

Second Station for Panicum longi- 
folium in Massachusetts, 39 

Sedum roseum, 143 

Selaginella rupestris, 222 

Selaginellaceae, 43 

Senecio pauperculus, var. Balsami- 
tae, 55, f. inchoatus, 55 

Setaria, 109, 110; geniculata, 110, 
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112, 113, 118; glauca, 109, 110, 
112; italica, 113, subsp. stra- 
mineofructa, 112, subvar. ger- 
manica, 112, subvar. Metzgeri, 
113, var. Hostii, 113; verticillata, 
113; viridis, i13, var. Wein- 
mannii, 113 

Seutera, 95 

Seventh Report of the Committee 
on Floral Areas, 106 

Sibbaldiopsis tridentata, 221 

Silene antirrhina, 84, var. divari- 

— cata, 84 

Simarubaceae, 43 

Sisymbrium altissimum, 84; islandi- 
cum, 17, 18 

Sisyrinchium gramineum, 83 

Sium, 9 

Smilacina, 12 

Smilax herbacea, 12; tamnifolia, 12 

Smith, L. B. A ‘New Form of 
Erythronium americanum, 36 

Solanaceae, 43 

ie Cr dulcamara, f. albiflorum, 


Solidago chlorolepis, 47; mensalis, 
47; uniligulata, 114 

Some Interesting Plants from Mt. 
Katahdin, 142; Local Plants of 
Virginia, 256 

Sonchus arvensis, 86 

Sophora, 94 

Sorbaria sorbifolia, 84 

Sorghastrum nutans, 110, 114-116 

Sorghum, 113; eaffrorum, 111; 
halepense, 111 

Sorrel, Wood, 140 

Southern Outpost for Potentilla 
tridentata, A, 221 

Sparganiaceae, 43 

Spartina, 100; eynosuroides, 99, 100, 
Anthesis in, 99 

Spruce, Black, 19; White, 19 

Standley, P. C. A New Form of 
Red Cedar from Indiana, 193; 
Two New Plants from Llinois, 36 

Staphyleaceae, 43 

Stebbins, G. L., Jr. Further Addi- 
tions to the Mt. Desert Flora, 81; 
Lomatogonium rotatum in Maine 
143; Some Interesting Plants 
from Mt. Katahdin, 142 

Strawberry, Wild, 244; A New 
Color Form of, 244 

Streptopus oreopolus, 142 

Study of Thelypteris palustris, A, 27 

Subularia aquatica, 98 

Sulcatae, 129 

Svenson, H. K. Anthesis in Spar- 
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tina cynosuroides, 99; Cham- 
aecyparis thyoides in New Hamp- 
shire, 96; Habenaria dilatata on 
Cape Cod, 80; Monographic 
Studies in the Genus Eleocharis, 
121, 152, 167, 199, 224 
Symplocarpus foetidus, 13 


Tamaricaceae, 43 

Taxaceae, 43 

Taxus canadensis, 20 

Tenuissimae, 129 

Teratological Flower of Corallor- 
rhiza maculata, 53 

Thalictrum dasycarpum, 42; poly- 
gamum, 42 

Thelypteris, 21-26, 29, 93; Schmid- 
el’s Publication of, 21; palustris, 
27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, A Study of, 
27, var. Haleana, 34-36, var. 
pubescens, 34-36, var. squami- 
gera, 33-36, var. typica, 33, 35, 
36; simulata, 29; Thelypteris, 33 

Thuja occidentalis, 97, 150 

Thymeleaceae, 43 

Tiliaceae, 43 

Tipularia, 15 

Tragus racemosus, 111, 113 

Triadenum, 17 

Trichophyllum, 124, 171; atro- 
purpureum, 228; Engelmannii, 
208; lanceolatum, 208; maculo- 
sum, 239; monticolum, 209; 
ochreatum, 236; olivaceum, 231; 
ovatum, 212; palustre, 60, var. 
calvum, 68, var. vigens, 61; 
pauciflorum, 124; thermale, 236 

Trientalis, 243 

Triglochin palustris, 82 

Trillium camtschaticum, 141; erec- 
tum, 141 

Tripsacum, 16; dactyloides, 12, 17, 
110, 118 

Trisetum spicatum, 194, 195, 255, 
Note on, 255; subspicatum, 194 

Truncatae, 128 

Tsuga canadensis, 20 

Tuber cibarium, 119 

Tuberculosae, 129 

Tussilago Farfara, 86 

Two Cyperaceae New to the Boston 
District, 191; New Plants from 
Illinois, 36; New Plant Records 
for the Chicago Region, 99; 
Variants of Ranunculus recur- 
vatus, 163 

Typhaceae, 43 


Ulmus, 88 
Umbelliferae, 43 
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Umbilicus, 14, 222 

Uniola, 148; gracilis, 12, 148; laxa, 
148, 149; longifolia, 148, 149; 
uniflora, 148, 149 

Unusual Weeds in Milton, Mass., 
243 

Urticaceae, 43 

Uvularia perfoliata, 13 


Vaccinium, 18; canadense, f. chio- 
coccum, 85; nubigena, 47 

Valerianaceae, 43 

Vegetative Reproduction in Hy- 
drangea, 120 

Verbascum phlomoides, 85 

Verbena hastata, 85 

Verbenaceae, 43 

Vermont, Notes on the Flora of 
Swanton, 166 

Veronica alpina, 138 

Vicia hirsuta, 84; villosa, 84 

Victorin’s Les Gymnospermes du 
Québec (review), 19 

Vignea, 12 

Viola, 12, 138; adunca, var. glabra, 
55; blanda, var. renifolia, 85; in- 
cognita, 85; nephrophylla, 85; 
papilionacea, 12, 13; pedata, 13; 
primulifolia, 13; renifolia, var. 
Brainerdu, 85; scabriuscula, 13; 
striata, 13 

Violaceae, 43 

Violon, 20 

Virginia, Some Local Plants of, 256 

Vitaceae, 43 


Weatherby, C. A. Proposed 
Amendments to the International 
Rules of Botanical Nomenclature, 
91; Schmidel’s Publication of 
Thelypteris, 21; Seventh Report 
of the Committee on Floral 
Areas, 106; Two Variants of . 
Ranunculus recurvatus, 163 

Weeds in Milton, Massachusetts, 
Unusual, 243 

Wheeler, L. A. Aristida basiramea 
in Maine, 78 

White Cedar, 150; Spruce, 19 

Wisconsin, Notes from the Her- 
barium of the University, IV, 49 

Wood Sorrel, 140 


Xolisma, 92, 95 

Xyridaceae, 43 

Xyris caroliniana, 83 

Zea Mays, 110, 113 

Zephyranthes, 91, 94; Atamasco, 91 
Zoysieae, 107, 111 

Zygophyllaceae, 93, 95 
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